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A SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
WORKS OF JOSE MARIA DE PEREDA 


(Section IT) 


By Maurine Mays. M. A., Professor of Modern Languages. 


IV 
RELIGION 


Religion is the main support of social institutions. 
It does not originate human institutions or human asso- 
ciation, but through the supernatural sanction it accords 
them it secures their permanency and stability. In the 
same way the decay of religious ideas and beliefs fre- 
quently proves to be the important element working for 
social change. 

In his religious views Pereda was a representative 
of the Spain of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
He was intense in his faith in the old Catholic religion. 
He believed it a faultless religion sufficient to meet every 
need of society, and he protested against any change in 
it. In this respect Pereda is a type that is found the 
world over. Having no acquaintance with the principles 
of any other faith and having lived all his life within 
the influence of the Catholic religion, it is only natural 
that he should think it the supreme religion and should 
be intolerant of change. Religious prejudice is the gen- 
eral thing in place of the exceptional, for practically all 
humanity is prejudiced religiously. Just as one is loyal 
to one’s native land, so is he loyal to the religion he has 
always known, and just so does he think it superior to 
all others. 
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The knowledge that progress meant changes in re- 
ligion (for religion would necessarily alter itself to meet 
the needs of a changing society) added strength to Pe- 
reda’s opposition to progress. Society could not mod- 
ernize without causing changes in religion, which fact 
was an added reason for Pereda’s resistance to progress. 


De Tal Palo Tal Astilla is the novel which deals 
mainly with the religious problem. In it Pereda sets 
forth his firm religious convictions; his abhorrence of 
all that tends to irreligion; his indifference to theology 
and theological controversy; his hostility to any inquiry 
or doubt springing from a scientific view of religion. It 
is the story of the tragedy of love between Agueda, dis- 
tinguished for her piety and devotion to the church, and 
Fernando, son of a scientist noted for his irreligion. 
Agueda returns the love of Fernando until she learns of 
his liberalism in matters of religion. Atheism is an in- 
surmountable barrier and she gives him up, thus sacri- 
ficing herself for her faith. Fernando tries to accept 
her faith, realizes he can never believe in a religion 
founded on such blind ignorance in the face of scientific 
knowledge he has gained, loses courage in a hopeless 
task, and kills himself. 


In this little village, which is the scene of action, 
the people lived in a simple and primitive form of society. 
Religion was the supreme influence of their lives. Doc- 
tor Pefiarrubia had lived away from this isolated society 
and its intense religious influence. He had lived in a 
world of science and had come to scorn belief in a supreme 
being; especially did he scorn and repudiate the dogma- 
tism of the church. Pereda attributes all the tragedy 
that falls to the doctor and his son to the alleged char- 
acteristics of progress: the doubt and suspicion, and the 
denial of old beliefs. One can well believe he would 
mean to say in this story: if he had been content with 
what he had and with the simplicity of life in the moun- 
tains, if he had not gone to the cities, the very centers 
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of conditions tending to undermine society, he would not 
have acquired these scientific theories which wrecked 
his life; then happiness and peace would have been the 
portion of his life and not the complete lack of neigh- 
borliness and friendship, and the tragedy that were his. 


The son, given to physical science, devoted his time 
to the study of medicine, and was distinguished among 
his comrades for his scientific daring. His mother was 
a devout Catholic, but she had died when he was very 
young, and his father, disbelieving and scornful, had 
taught Fernando to laugh at religion, to doubt it, and 
to disdain it. With this irreligious influence at home, 
and his study of the physical sciences, he had no sympa- 
thy for a religion of any kind. 


Sometimes “his mind turned to the remembrances 
of those beautiful stories his mother used to tell about 
the future life and the miracles of faith, things in strict 
opposition to the truths that science taught him in the 
pages that he read with increasing avidity. He did not 
stop to consider if those childish and ingenuous trifles 
(as he thought them) were the lukewarm ray of a dawn 
whose other extreme reaches the sun, source of light 
and warmth of the world and the sole reflex of another 
great light; if with this light for a guide and that ray 
for a path there could be seen things opposite to those 
things he contemplated or, at least, in perfect harmony 
the one with the other. But he cast from his mind with 
satirical disdain those thoughts that seemed shackles to 
his superior reasoning and he gave himself over entirely 
to the mania that was at that time the subject of his 
investigations. 

This mania was to search for the soul, to find its 
place of residence, and to discover whatever were the 
traces of it in the human body. Certainly did he search, 
not because the suspicion tormented him that in his body 
there was none, but to have the scientific satisfaction of 
exclaiming finally, “See you! A soul is nothing more 
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than material stuff. Be convinced that man is no more 
than an animal with a better instinct than the others, 
thanks to a little more phosphorous in his head’.”” 

Such extravagant heresy was horrifying, especially 
to a man as dogmatic as Pereda. He tries to make plain 
that such atheists were blind to their own welfare to 
repudiate simple, natural religion and go floundering 
about in search of unworthy and useless, not to say un- 
attainable, information; that scientists were selfish since 
they could not modify their science with religion, which 
was the soul of society; that they were ridiculous in mak- 
ing attempts to search for such absurdities. He sym- 
pathizes with them because they are wrong and do not 
know it; he pities them because they miss much of that 
which is worthwhile in life; and he fears for the influence 
their absurdities will have on society. He attempts to 
prove that science is not based upon facts, but that it 
is forever floundering about; scientists are forever search- 
ing but they never find. So in place of hunting some- 
thing new he thinks they would be better off in accept- 
ing that which is already proved: the worth of a religious 
faith. Science cannot prove to Pereda its right to exist, 
for he considers it built upon doubt and wondering, with- 
out the consolation of a faith that knows. 

There is no satisfaction for Fernando. He says, “I 
can not conceive of an author of the marvels of the uni- 
verse although I perceive them and I myself am one of 
them. But I deny a God as the author. It is distaste- 
ful to me to declare that there exists a Creator with such 
astonishing power, since I credit that power and that 
wisdom to material stuff and to the unexpressable atom, 
that is, to something I dominate. It cannot be put into 
my conscience to ask account of myself for the use of 
a life and of an immortal spirit that I have received 
without knowing from whom.’” 

To Pereda this is the strongest argument in favor 


1. De Tal Palo Tal Astilla, p. 65. 
2. Ibid., p. 68, 
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of the old faith that held the people so firmly in its grasp. 
With a philosophy such as Fernando states there could 
be but one result: a downfall of society. If scientists 
were right and one was not accountable for his life there 
would be no moral code or standard of action, and society 
would fall into corruption and ruin. Pereda thought this 
was the very thing that was happening in the cities. Be- 
coming free in their standards, because of too much scien- 
tific controversy, society was becoming corrupted, and vice 
and immorality were seen on all sides. But in those sec- 
tions where, with faith and reverence, the people held 
to their religion, life was found to be peaceful; where 
the people were devout, God fearing, and where they led 
simple lives, there was a worthy society. 

It is plainly perceived that Pereda himself saw no 
reconciliation between science and religion. He believed 
that the Catholic religion was to be accepted without 
question and that science was to be shunned. 


Further still does he show his contempt for a science 
that is nothing definite and that never: reaches a point 
of certainty. When Fernando went to the priest in an 
attempt to learn and accept the Catholic faith, the priest 
asked him about what points he had any doubt. “Doubt,” 
Pecrmimcus Hernando,’ it is not that. doubt. it. isithat 
I believe in nothing. If I doubted, if the conflict in which 
I find myself consisted in more or less faith, if my reason 
wavered between Catholic dogmas and the principles of 
science, the battle would be won. But, sefior curate, in 
my mind there is no conception or idea of God.’” 

Pereda believed that a society which accepted scien- 
tific theories would be a society in which individuals had 
no principles of conduct. To him, the scientist was un- 
restrained. Religion was the force of social control; it 
was the force that restrained actions and desires; it was 
the force that required all individuals to live harmon- 
iously ; it produced a social mind and a standard of action 
for all individuals of the group. Persons with scientific 


3. Ibid., p. 263. 
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leanings were not harmonious in the group. To the vil- 
lagers, with their unquestioning faith, the ideas prof- 
fered by scientists were preposterous. Those who sup- 
ported such preposterous ideas were ostracized from as- 
sociation with the other members of the group. 

Pereda rejoices that in the mountains the scientists 
are few. While the rest of the world was mixed up in 
doubts and questionings and in religious controversy, 
the people of the mountains still felt the influence of re- 
ligion. The priest of the village said that in all the fifty 
years in which he had administered to souls he had never 
before heard such a frightful confession as that of Fer- 
nando fall from human lips; nor in all his seventy years 
of life had he dared believe that there was a human being 
endowed with reason who did not utilize it in knowing 
who had given it to him. 

In this village religion was the controlling social 
force. The people were uneducated, and since all life 
centered about religion, the priest was the natural leader 
of the group. His word was a law to the people. He 
was a father to them all. The young children were taught 
to reverence religion, and very early they learned to ad- 
mit its power. The little sister of Agueda, aged twelve 
or thirteen, had confessed her sins since she was seven. 
She had been taught to believe that the priest was as 
wise and as good as a saint. In most parts the priest 
acted as teacher to the children of the village.* Seeing 
how extensive was the influence of the priest one may 

4. Pereda believed in the education of the priest. In most of his works 
he depicts the priest as well educated, but as using that education wisely. His 
priests are always kind, wise, and good. There is not one who is not an admir- 
able character. They were like fathers to their people, advising them, aiding 
them, and always looking out for their welfare. One of the best examples is 
the priest in Soliteza. He was unmindful of his own comfort in order to help 
his people. He took the food from his own table and went without his supper 
in order that a poor woman and her family might have food. He inconvenienced 
himself to help a man or a woman in any affair in which he or she needed 
assistance. He was always ready and willing, at any time or upon any oc- 
casion. He gave his last coin to the poor. His life was one of service to his 
people; it was their welfare that he had at heart. Another worthy example 
is the priest in Pefias Arriba. He was well educated, and an unusually in- 
telligent man. He efficiently aided the patriarch of the village in directing 
the lives of the people. He was a noble specimen of manhood; he was a man 
of good sense and of great virtue; he exemplified the doctrine of charity and 
service; he is a character that the reader must admire greatly. Again in 
Don Gonzalez is depicted an excellent priest, wise, good, and devoted to 
the service of his religious duty. 
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well judge how wide and how strong was the influence 
of religion in the lives of the people. 


The church was a bond that held Agueda more 
strongly than love, desire for a home, or any worldly joy. 
Though her love for Fernando was great, the force which 
bound her to the group was greater. To go with Fer- 
nando meant overthrowing habit, custom, and tradition; 
it meant opposing society and acting in opposition to the 
standards upheld by that society. Fernando had so much 
faith in his philosophical convictions that he thought he 
could overthrow the defence of Agueda with a few argu- 
ments, for in his opinion her religious ideas were so with- 
out base or foundation that he was convinced that only 
a few scientific and intelligent statements were necessary 
to prove to her that religion was based on ignorance and 
fanaticism. 


To Pereda this extravagant confidence of Fernando 
resulted from the vanity of heresy. It was a vanity which 
made the scientist believe that he, with a few high sound- 
ing terms and a few physical facts, could overcome the 
religion with which generations had grown up and which 
was firmly rooted in the lives of the people. Pereda 
takes pride in the fact that the Catholic faith was too 
strong to be so easily set aside. Agueda, through all 
Fernando’s long series of reasonings, remained immov- 
able in her faith. Sometimes his comments upon that 
which to her was sacred and unquestionable as the word 
of God, pierced her like a sword, but her tranquillity 
and her steadfastness to the principles of her faith, prove 
Pereda’s idea ofthe depth and the peaceful and endur- 
ing influence of religion. 


Desperately Fernando asked Agueda, ‘“Conceding 
that that religion which you profess be the best of all 
known, the only and true one, what has love to do with 
‘it? What relation has love to your religion, with its 
divine character and unquestionable dogmas?” It is 


5. De Tal Palo Tal Astilla, p. 205. 
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seen how unalterably religion was linked to other phases 
of life in the reply of Agueda: 

“What is a man without religion? What is a home 
without that light and that warmth? Imagine a family 
that never invokes the name of God! What darkness! 
Imagine children growing up without veneration for the 
Virgin and without any religious teachings! What could 
a mother teach her children at a tender age if she did 
not teach them to pray? They would grow up to have 
no seed of religion in their hearts; passions and conflicts 
would arise in their souls; reason would not be sufficient 
to guide them; they would have no principles by which 
to pattern their lives or faith to aid them, and soon they 
would come to destruction. Of love without religion 
come such families and such grievous results.”® She pic- 
tures to him what their own home would be, and how 
their children would be in conflict between her teachings 
and their father’s impiety. To the children she would 
have to say, “Your father is wrong, he is a monument 
for scandal, flee from his example.” Beautiful picture 
of a family! 

Thus, in the words of Agueda, Pereda sets forth his 
conviction that homes in which the religious influence 
was absent could not serve their purpose in society. With- 
out that influence they would not be the efficient unit 
where are taught the fundamental principles that go to 
establish the greater society. Families with diversified 
beliefs and homes without religion weakened the founda- 
tion of society. 

Not only was religion a factor of social control in 
the group, but in the family as well. In primitive socie- 
ties religious beliefs sanctioned and supported the word 
of the head of the family as the law of the home.’ In 
the families of the mountains there was unquestioning 

6. Ibid, p. 209. 

7. In very early societies when ancestor worship became fully developed 
it tended to re-enforce the authority of the patriarch, because he was, as the 
his power became almost divine. | Thus rellsion finally eaee: tor ples ane 
patriarchal family upon a firm basis and to make the head of the family 


Supreme. 
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obedience to and reverence for the head of the home. 
Everywhere is given evidence of unswerving loyalty: 
there are Sotileza, who puts aside her own wishes, obey- 
ing the desires of her foster parents without hesitation; 
Magdalena, who respects the superiority of the head of 
the home and is subservient to every wish of her father; 
Agueda, who adheres to the wishes of her mother though 
it mean sacrificing herself and the happiness of her lover, 
and to whom there never occurs a thought of revolting. 


Pereda’s contempt for non-Catholicism and irreligion 
is illustrated in his novels by the recurrent association 
of rascality and free thought. Those characters who are 
to be admired and respected accept religion without query. 
It is the rogue or the disreputable character who consid- 
ers religion a matter of discussion. All the people of 
Coteruco were deeply religious and enjoyed the peace 
and happiness that, to Pereda, are the results of a firm 
religious faith, until the arrival of Don Gonzalo and 
Lucas, the political agitators. These two realized that 
the only means to gain their end was to break up the 
unity of the group by attacking the group’s religion. 
They could accomplish nothing as long as the town was 
strongly united and as long as religion was the force 
that united it. So, in order to gain their political ends, 
they began to preach to the people that their adherence 
to the church and to the priest was fanaticism and ig- 
norance. 


This speech of Lucas will serve to illustrate how the 
rascally politicians expected to overthrow the town gov- 
ernment and upset the social order by breaking the bond 
of religion: “Do you know what keeps you from the pos- 
session of the rights of universal suffrage and popular 
sovereignty? What is the fatality that keeps you from 
being free, powerful, sovereign, happy? It is the feudal 
lord and the confessional. Or, in more concrete terms, 
clericalism. More concrete still it is the clergy. Ina 
word, the priest. This priest, that priest, all the priests 
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of Spain, all the priests of the world, all the priests of 
humanity. The priest! He is like a sinister bird that 
draws out your eyes in order that you may not see the 
light. Do you know, degenerates, what the priest is? 
The priest is ignorance. For this reason he never ap- 
proaches that window of vastness called the telescope, 
as do we men of science. The truth frightens him! Why 
is the world disturbed? What is that sound that is heard? 
It is your redemption which is arriving at gigantic steps. 
It is the noise which is produced by the fall of the clergy . 
into the abyss of your expiation. The day is approach- 
ing; the light already illumines the horizons of your se- 
cluded valley. Lay aside your scruples, break the chain 
that binds you, open your ears to the new teaching, and 
soon all Spain, all Europe, all Africa, all Asia, all human- 
ity will feel in its spirit the comfort of the news of 
your recovered sovereignity.’’® 

Thus it is seen that it is the rascal who advocates 
the principles that are Pereda’s aversions and who op- 
poses the ideas that Pereda advances as best for society. 
The rascal opposes the three things in which Pereda be- 
lieves most firmly: the feudal lord and the patriarchal 
system; the Catholic faith; isolation and national indi- 
viduality, for the rascal speaks in terms of all Europe, 
and all humanity, making Spain but a part of one whole; 
lastly, the rascal contends for science and learning, for 
which Pereda has not the slightest regard or least respect. 

In still another village the people had become de- 
plorably modern and progressive. As soon as they 
reached this state they became heretical and irreligious. 
To Pereda their irreligion was the direct result of prog- 
ress, for to him progress implied disrespect for religion. 
In order to build a dam over a creek they proposed to 
tear down a little church that stood in the way and to use 
the money obtained by the sale of its benches, altar, and 
ornaments in the construction of the dam. One lone 
priest, old, poor, and sickly, pleaded for its existence. 

8. Don Gonzalo, p. 210. 
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“Even in the case of its being certainly a means of secur- 
ing money,” he pleaded, “the faith of a Catholic people, 
sacred tradition, the demands of a divine worship, respect 
for the rights of others, and a common law, demand that 
you do not proceed so lightly in a matter so grave.’ 
Pereda was convinced that only fanatics and modern- 
ists could be so sacrilegious, could so lightly set aside 
the religious principles and the faith of their ancestors. 
Pereda proclaims the supreme power of religion as 
a social force when he says, speaking of a sermon of one 
of his priests, “I will not say with what brilliant forms, 
with what simple words, and with what a doctrine, so 
pure and so full of peace and consolation, he inspired re- 
ligious enthusiasm in his listeners. Keep me free from 
not admiring so much fervor! Would that every town 
had each week an orator of that kind who would keep 
alive in the breasts of the poor villagers the faith of their 
ancestors. With that unquestioning faith only are pos- 
sible peace and fortune in this age of wickedness and 
miseries. Political rights and autonomic civilization will 
never produce more than envies and divisions, hunger 
and desperation. To be poor and honorable is the great- 
est of virtues; and the people, in order to be virtuous, 
need before rights and pompous titles that make them 
arrogant, bread that feeds them and faith that resigns 
them to work.’’? Pereda’s ideal village is one in which 
all life centers about the Church and in which all the 
people possess a simple, devout, unquestioning faith. 
The mass is everywhere mentioned as a daily religious 
custom. Every morning and every evening all the peo- 
ple of the village came together at the church to pray. 
The picture is very attractive in its beauty and simplicity: 
a beautiful setting in Nature, quiet, peaceful, content; 
over the stillness comes the sound of the church bell; the 
people lay aside their tasks to go to pray; there is peace 
and harmony in that group. Upon the plate, for the 
cause of religion, the poorest citizen would lay his last 


9. Los Hombres de Pro, p. 31. 
10. Escenas hontahcese! D. 345. 
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coin. He would go hungry in order to give to the church. 
Religion being the supreme force in their lives, religious 
ceremonies were as much a part of every day as their 
work. 

Very important.to the people were the ‘‘romerias,” 
pilgrimages to distant shrines and altars. Such pilgrim- 
ages were made by the whole family. At the shrine they 
spent several days, living in the religious atmosphere, 
praying, and encouraging their spirits with the influence 
of the place. Pereda’s family, especially the mother, was 
very religious and each year they journeyed to some 
shrine for ja; stay of several days») Thus ;Peredaniiad 
grown from childhood believing in the importance of the 
romeria. Naturally he considered it a necessity and a 
valuable religious custom. 

In every instance of death the priest was called for 
the extreme unction, in order that just before “the extin- 
euishing of the last breath of life the soul could be com- 
mended to God, clean and stainless as that of a child.”’” 
Without this service the faithful believed a soul damned. 
When Fernando threw himself over the cliff Agueda was 
not sorry to have sacrificed her own happiness or the life 
of her lover, but she regretted and mourned because he 
had not had a priest, had not confessed, and had died un- 
Catholic. 

Such was the simple faith of the people. A faith 
eripping and holding them so strongly could be no less 
than a strong factor of social control and unity. 


11. El Sabor de la Tierruca, p. 362. 
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V 
THE FAMILY 


In agreement with orthodox thought even today, 
Pereda believed the family to be the center or nucleus 
of all social life. He recognized it as the institution 
for the propagation and perpetuation of the race. Some 
sociologists teach that the family is the whole social 
world in miniature, the most complete and the most per- 
fectly organized group of society. It is an essential part 
of social life. They claim that in family life occur all 
the elements of the larger social life and in it, therefore, 
is afforded a means of training for social order. Self- 
restraint, obedience, service, relations to others, religion, 
morality, and general culture are first experienced and 
taught in the family. “The pure and saintly air of the 
family works miracles in nature.”* 

El Buey Suelto is a didactic sociological novel, fur- 
nishing a refutation of a satire against marriage.’ It is 
a lesson in behalf of marriage and a warning against 
the selfishness that evades the obligation of marriage. 
The title is a part of the old Spanish adage “el buey suelto 
bien se lame” (the unyoked steer licks himself with ease). 
It expresses the idea of complete freedom from restraint, 
here particularly, restraint from matrimonial bonds. The 
story is of a celibate who, because of selfishness en- 
gendered by a life of pampered ease, shrinks from the 
bonds of marriage. In this work Pereda voices his con- 
viction of the importance of the family and shows that 
a celibate is of no value to society and is an ill-fitting 
element in it. He demonstrates that a life so badly used 
can end only in unhappy old age, remorse, and tragedy. 

“El buey suelto,” known in the world as Don Gedeon, 
was born into a life of wealth and ease where his every 
wish was satisfied and where he enjoyed indulgence and 
luxuries. Realizing it would mean giving up part of the 

iawiea weuchera, (po (72: 


2. It is said his mind was directed to this from reading Balzac’s Physio- 
logie du Mariage and Petits Miseres de la Vie Conjugale. 3 
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luxurious living, the personal liberty, and the privileges 
he possessed, he opposed marriage. Gedeon had three 
friends who held the same opinions of matrimony. One 
day when the four were together Gededn caused an ex- 
plosion of wrath and of horror by asking this simple 
question: “Let us suppose I should marry tomorrow, 
what would happen to me?” Horrified they answered, 
one after the other, “Your ruin, your death, your anni- 
hilation.”” Gededn asked for the details of this “pic- 
turesque resumé of vulgarities commonly accepted as 
marriage.”* So in detail they gave him a picture of con- 
jugal life. 

They told him that for the first forty-eight hours 
or perhaps the first week “there is nothing to be 
so envied: enhancing surprises, caresses, gentleness, 
sublime rapture . . . the most voluptuous and in- 
toxicating thing to be imagined.’”* But then! Oh, the 
shame the husband must endure! He loses all his self 
will and becomes meek and obedient to his wife; he loses 
all his personal liberties. For example, he cannot smoke 
at home because the odor of tobacco offends her. Finally, 
he must give up going to the café because his clothing 
will smell of smoke when he returns. He will give up 
these privileges and he will suffer the loss of self respect 
in order to preserve domestic peace. 

Then will come children which, according to the celi- 
bates, are not to be desired, and prayed for, and consid- 
ered as blessings, but rather are annoyances and burdens 
which take away further liberties. The coming of chil- 
dren, with its attending horrors, molestations, and incon- 
veniences, is the great catastrophe. It brings a disturb- 
ance into the even course of life; there is darkness and 
silence in the house; there is putrid air; there are nurses 
and medicines. Then there is the baptism which he must 
superintend. There is the inconvenience of a baby in 
the house with its crying in the daytime and its colic 


3. El Buey Suelto, p. 33. 
4.5 1 DIG spe ose 
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at night. But Gedeon argues that report says that never 
is a home happier than when it is full of children, to which 
one answers scornfully, “Oh, enticing is a picture of a 
family of children.” He proceeds in detail with the state 
of affairs: chairs broken, inkwells overturned, the most 
important papers of his desk scattered and lost, every- 
where disorder, inconvenience, care and worry. To marry 
is to buy such self degradation, they warn him. 

Such in brief is the viewpoint of these four men, self 
centered, idle, and narrow visioned. So Gedeon, choos- 
ing celibacy, thinks he has settled down to a life of ease 
and comfort, and he thinks, “to what more can a person 
aspire when he is as free as the bird in space and as the 
fish in water. A wise person is he who flees from matri- 
mony in order to do things according to his pleasure 
and to live as the desire comes to him.’ But he hasn’t 
reckoned with the trials and troubles of managing a 
household. He has to deal with rascally servants and 
drunken cooks, and he almost despairs. But one day he 
meets one of the four to whom he tells his troubles and 
- who says to him, “Do not carry your profanation to the 
extreme of comparing our noble independence with the 
ignominious servitude of married men.”* Finally déspair- 
ing, he closes up his house and moves to a boarding house 
where he is forced to endure greater inconveniences, and 
discomforts much harder for a man who had been used 
to being humored and pampered in his home. Displeased 
and miserable he moves from inn to inn. 

Up to this point the story is humorous, relating the 
absurd remarks and affirmations of the four old bache- 
lors, the preposterous opinions they “held of marriage, 
the utter absurdity of the conditions they pictured as 
arising from marriage, and narrating all the troubles of 
Gedeon’s domestic life. But now the marks of tragedy 
appear. Gedeon sees himself growing old, sees his hair 
turning gray, and his figure no longer youthful. He tries 
to convince himself that he is not an old bachelor, but a 
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man who has not yet married. He realizes that he is no 
longer attractive to women and he hears whispers wher- 
ever he goes that he is a man who has a horror of mat- 
rimony. 

His loneliness and the unhappy state of his existence 
begin to prey on his mind. He falls sick in a hotel and 
“it is not known if his ills come from the body or from 
the spirit.” Through the night he is not able to sleep, 
thirst torments him, he realizes that he is alone, with- 
out anyone to care for him, maybe dying, with no one 
knowing or caring. Then he admits what he has never 
admitted before: ‘Here is a case in which the family 
is not so abominable as it has been painted. The worst 
of women, the most ungrateful of children would lend 
me aid, although it were no more than their presence. 
But I have no wife, no children, not even a friend or a 
relative. I lack the consolation that will not be lacking 
to a poor shoemaker, dying of hunger on a doorstep. But 
this had to happen; such forlorness is logical. It is the 
punishment I receive for my absurd beliefs.”* When 
finally he sleeps it is to dream of a loving and solicitous 
wife who touches his forehead and refreshes his lips 
with cloths no whiter than her hands, and of a little boy 
with a sunny smile who caresses his face with his curls. 
Such is the abject misery of him who wilfully denies that 
which is a part of society, of him who will not assume 
that bond that society would place upon him, of him who 
refuses the duties of home and family. 

In his last sickness Gedeon lies in bed and lets his 
mind dwell upon this unnatural obsession that has taken 
hold of his life. One by one he calls to mind all the fam- 
ilies he knows and he pictures them as they sit around 
the table “en familia.” He finds that ordinarily peace 
and even happiness reign in the smallest and humblest 
home; in it are found gaiety and domestic felicity. He 


recalls another man who, like him, is prostrated in his 
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bed. But instead of a sister of charity the other man has 
a loving son who takes care of him and sweetens the bit- 
terness of his sickness. 

He passes judgment on his own life and the use 
he has made of it. His mental anguish and remorse are 
overpowering. “The family,” he thought, “is something 
that is felt, something that is seen and not explained, 
something that is found everywhere except in my house 
and in the books that I have read.’ This is what used 
to call to me and to which I would not listen. What a 
fool! How conceited I have been! How stupid.’ In 
his house are silence, solitude, deceit, desertion; in his 
heart is hate where there should be love; in his conscience 
are remorse and disillusion. But his friends claimed that 
in exchange he was free. What mockery! There was 
no one to mourn him, no one to shed a tear over his death. 
Life suggested a picture to him: people were the wheels 
of a great handiwork, each an intricate and essential part 
of a great whole. But he was only a broken, useless 
wheel. Until his death he continued building dream cas- 
tles, picturing himself with a wife and two children, and 
thinking of all the things he would do for them, and of 
what a happy family they would make. Anguish and 
regret filled his soul. “What a beast I have been! A 
thousand times foolish. A million times stupid.’ 

Besides enduring loneliness and lack of companion- 
ship he was the target for all rascals. His housekeeper 
tried to place her small son so firmly in his affection that 
he would be made his heir. Impostors pretended to be 
his relatives in order to receive a part of his money. 
He was exploited by the father of one of the girls he 
had known. There was no one to really care for him 
and make his last days as happy as possible; there was 
no one to come to him in friendship and sympathy, but 
those who did visit him came merely to make use of him 
for their own profit. Of what good had been all his 


9. Here he refers to Balzac. 
10. El Buey Suelto, p. 268. 
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wealth? He had not enjoyed it and there was no one 
to whom he cared to leave it. 


An evil result of celibacy which Pereda points out 
is the immorality of these who selfishly do not take upon 
themselves the marriage obligations. Though each of 
these four celibates denied the laws of nature and each 
was unwilling to assume the responsibilities of family 
life each one secretly maintained a mistress. In keeping 
these mistresses and bringing illegitimate children into 
the world they created an element in the social group 
that was not in harmony with the group nor conducive 
to social order. Such factors struck at the foundation 
of society. These men were not, however, to go unpun- 
ished for their immorality. Solita, the mistress of Gedeon, 
destroyed his peace of mind. He tried to get rid of her 
but he could never succeed. She harassed him and wor- 
ried him all his life. On his deathbed he was forced to 
marry her and make their two children his heirs. Thus 
he had suffered the ties and troubles of married life 
without ever having received any of the joys to come 
from a home. 3 


To Pereda immorality was a result of the conditions 
of modern society. It was the outcome of luxurious self 
indulgence and riches. Wealth and self-interest were 
the causes of Gedeén’s misused life. Simplicity even in 
matters of love and the home was the criterion of Pereda. 
Rare indeed are his allusions to glowing passion. He un- 
derstands love only as innocent and simple. 


Pereda is too good a Spaniard, too moulded by the 
classical traditions of the older civilization, not to hold 
to the primitive theory that a woman’s sphere is her 
home and her family. He denies that there is anything 
in common between the worldly woman and the home 
maker. '* He judges a woman by her diligence and her 
persevering attention to her home, by her abstaining 

12. Of one of his characters in La Montdlvez, p. 368, he says, “she was 
struggling with two passions which hate each other like the cat and the dog, 
one good and the other bad: that of a loving and conscientious mother and that 
of a woman of the world, unconventional and freethinking.”’ 
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from thrusting herself into public view, and by her con- 
ducting herself in the presence of others with propriety 
and womanly modesty. He prefers to see the woman 
follow rather than lead the man, to see her win honor 
and distinction in the home by strength of her feminine 
influence rather than by power received from any civil 
code. He is quite incapable of appreciating the virtues 
of the masterful twentieth-century woman who is seek- 
ing political and worldly liberties. 


He is rather reticent concerning women. He seems 
to fear to penetrate into the mysteries of her nature. He 
does not concern himself greatly with types of true wom- 
anliness. He accepts them as the natural thing. A few 
of the women embodying the Spanish ideal of woman- 
hood are Sotileza, Magdalena, and Agueda. Of the lat- 
ter he says, “she showed all the brilliance of a discrimi- 
nating woman without the unbearable nonsense of the 
young woman who affects learning.” Most of his female 
characters are vulgar, unlovely and unwomanly. He 
severely berates this type. Perhaps it is prominent in 
his novels for a special reason. He considers that some 
women have changed as a result of modernism. With 
the old civilization she was womanly and home loving, 
but with the modern tendencies she was losing her devo- 
tion to her home and was becoming pretentious and de- 
sirous of domination. Therefore progress was striking 
at the foundation of social life for it was endangering 
the family and the home. 


In the speeches of the doctor who attended Gedeon, 
Pereda, expresses his own viewpoint and his own con- 
ceptions concerning marriage. The doctor told Gedeon 
that he had made a failure of his life because he had 
looked at all his advantages on the reverse side. He 
told him he was dying of solitude, “of that kind of soli- 
tude that takes hold of people who have lived separated 
from all noble and unselfish affection; the solitude of 
those who in youth have trampled under foot all laws of 
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God and of nature; at those who arrive at old age with- 
out any shelter or haven for the heart, and without any 
consolation for the soul.’’’* The doctor proclaims that 
the soul is of divine origin and cannot be content with 
material pleasures but that it has its destiny in love, “not 
the carnal love which lasts only as long as the grossest 
passion fires it, but the love of father for son, of son for 
father, of brother for brother, of man for fellow man; 
the love that inspires in a creature the heroism of throw- 
ing himself into the fire to draw his enemy from it; the 
pleasure of alleviating the griefs that another human 
being is suffering; the ardent desire of being useful to 
fellow creatures.” 

Such sublime love and peace are to be found only 
in the family. But he who loves at all will not hate mat- 
rimony. Continuing the doctor says, “even the animals 
have the instinct of taking a mate and of loving their 
like, in this manner fulfilling the law that God gave 
them—a law against which nothing and no one in all 
the earth rebels but the egoistic man.’"* He claims that 
this something indefinite for which Gedeon is longing 
is “the cry of nature demanding its rights.” and he de- 
clares that the soul must be answered by giving the soul 
its natural refuge, the family. 

In this one novel is readily discovered Pereda’s idea 
of the value of the family to society and his conception 
of it as an institution of inestimable worth. However, 
it was not a fancy of his that lasted during the writing 
of El Buey Suelto, for there are other instances in 
which he expresses this beliet 1 in the family as the foun- 
dation of a good society.* 

As does religion, so do marriage and family ties serve 
as forces of social control. Pereda suggests that mar- 

14. El Buey rent DLLs: 
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is “Pamily life, the asmosphere about the home, the attachment to 
children, and attention to the smallest domestic details make useful men and 
women,” he states in La Montdlvez, p. 479. Again in Pedro Sanchez, p. 146, 
he says that marriage is exchanging ‘ ‘the uncultivated solitudes of bachelor- 
hood for the sweet content of conjugal life.’ 
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riage, with its ensuing responsibilities, is a means of 
keeping a man within the bonds of propriety, due any 
position he holds. To marry demands the respect of 
one’s fellows; it demands restraint upon personal 
actions; it demands wisdom and unselfishness, for 
“marriage in which the husband does not know how to 
protect his place is bad business,” and it is the duty of 
the man to safeguard the home, because “he is lord and 
king of his house, not only because he is stronger but 
because he understands better that which surrounds 
him.’”? Even in marriage Pereda favored the older sys- 
tem of society in which man was master of the home. 

Severe as Pereda is in his attitude toward cities it 
is not to be expected that he believed family life in the 
city to be on the same high plane as it was in the villages. 
In his opinion conditions in the city were not such as to 
insure strong family ties. There people were too lack- 
ing in moral sense, and too full of worldly aims to respect 
the restraint of family ties. Families in which marriage 
and family obligations are not respected are found in 
Pereda’s works. They are all of the same general type: 
the women, insipid, frivolous, socially ambitious; the men, 
superficial and foolish; both, hardhearted and extremely 
snobbish; the young men, foppish, weak, bleary eyed, 
degenerate; the young girls, conceited, spoiled, light 
headed. In such circumstances family love could not 
exist. In such homes there could not be found the prin- 
ciples and teachings that are so essential as a founda- 
tion for all society. 

The family into which Pedro Sanchez married was 
typical of the families of the office holding class. As 
one reads of Pedro’s courtship he is aware that Clara 
is acting a part to ensnare Pedro. But soon after the 
marriage she begins to show her true self. From the 
first Pedro is forced to support Clara’s whole family, her 
ambitious mother, her rascally father, and her worth- 
less brother. Very soon he realizes that Clara cares for 
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nothing but the superficialities of life. Upon one occa- 
sion she and her mother decided upon a trip to a fash- 
ionable summer resort and without consulting Pedro they 
spent his money buying fine clothes and luxuries, and 
set off with fourteen trunks, twenty suit-cases, and two 
servants. Clara scorned the rustic village of the Montafia 
that was Pedro’s home and upon all occasions scornfully 
refused to accompany him there. 

At last Pedro was sent to a province as governor, 
which position, of course, carried with it much prestige 
and high social rank. It was exactly what Clara and her 
mother had longed for. They became social snobs, and 
outdid all their previous efforts at ostentation. At their 
social functions they refused to invite Pedro’s dearest 
friends because they did not rate high socially. Clara 
had been proud and haughty before, but Pedro had never 
dreamed she could reach such a state of folly and ex- 
travagant desire. She displayed not the slightest affec- 
tion for Pedro; she disregarded his wishes and scorned 
his opinions; she used him as a tool to further her social 
ambitions; with her extravagance she ran him heavily 
into debt. Pedro’s home was not a real home, for there 
was nothing of love or companionship or domestic felic- 
ity. At last Clara became so depraved that she conspired 
with another man against her own husband. Pedro’s 
married life was made unbearable, and he endured dis- 
honor, shame, and misery. 

In contrast to such families there are pictures in the 
Montafia which display family loyalty and love. There 
is the family of Nardo, for example. When Andres, the 
son, was about to start for America they sold the last 
cow the family owned for the expenses of the trip and 
in order that Andres might have a little in reserve. “But 
this was not much; they would gladly have sold even 
the bed and the house itself. Examples of this kind 
abound in the Montafia.’”?° 


20. Escenas Montafeses, p. 81. 
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VI 
CASTE 


Caste unites those who may have diverse ideas and 
aspirations but who are brought together by a trade. 
Caste isolates one group from another; it gives to an 
individual born within the group already molded stand- 
ards of conduct, mores, and social institutions. Sotieza 
is the novel in which Pereda treats most extensively of 
caste. Santander was a town in which caste lines were 
very distinct. In one section of the town lived the fisher 
folk. A person born into this group, by birth became a 
fisherman in occupation. In the other section of the 
town lived the higher class, the sea captains, merchants, 
and such. 

In the midst of the fisher folk, designated by the 
title of “callealteros,’ was the orphan girl, Silva, who, 
because of her qualities of meekness and neatness, was 
nicknamed Sotileza.* Sotileza differed in ideas, aspira- 
tions, tastes, and personal qualities from the members 
of the caste into which she was born. Although it was 
not impossible for a person to rise from his caste to a 
higher caste, it was rarely achieved. Marriages between 
members of different castes were possible, but conven- 
tion and public opinion rendered them rare. 


Before the story develops far one finds the author’s 
convictions against misalliances. He makes the state- 
ment, “Know you that marriages between people of dif- 
ferent castes is not the normal thing and cannot come 
to any good end. A man must take a wife that is his 
equal and thus conform to the law of God which demands 
that everything stay in its proper place.”’ He cites an 
example of a fisherman who married a young girl from 
the caste above. She lost the respect of her friends and 
in time she lost her self-respect and gave herself up to 
drinking and laziness. The husband died loaded down 


1. A fishing term applied to the finely woven part of tackle. 
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with griefs and miseries, leaving her a widow with a 
small son. She became a woman of the lowest type, and 
her son grew up to be the dirty, stupid, vile, half-wild, 
half-animal, Muergo of the story. Pereda impresses 
one with the fact that this is the typical occurrence when 
the lines of caste are disregarded. Such an alliance 
brings only depravation, never happiness. 

Sotileza loved Andres, a youth of the upper caste. 
He, too, loved her. But this love so opposed custom and 
convention that they never dared let it be known. Andres 
had some good friends among the fisher folk and he fre- 
quented their section of the town because he found much 
enjoyable companionship there. For this friendliness 
with members of an inferior caste he was criticized by 
his friends and scolded by his parents.® 

Sotileza herself realized the unbreakable bonds that 
separated her and Andres. With the boys of her social 
strata there was free and easy companionship but with 
Andres she was always restrained and careful that there 
should be no intimacies. Once when he was rather bold 
in his actions she repelled him by saying, “I know that 
there can be an excuse for such things in men of your 
caste with women so low as I.” Andres, trying to make 
light of her statement, asked if she in her simple dress 
were not as beautiful as those adorned with silks and 
diamonds; if all that power and personality in her na- 
ture which appealed to the boy of her own caste would 
not have an equal appeal to one of his station. But even 
as he spoke his voice betrayed the falsity of such ideas. 
Both he and Sotileza knew that social equality was an 
insuperable bar. 

Later, through the malice of two coarse women of 
a family with whom Sotileza had once lived, but from 
whom she had run away, unable to stand the squalor 
and the brutality, she and Andres became the subject 
shed touebar evita nienberrrmnte ties teoolded. hick toed pe uf = nan 
the girl to whom Andrea waa potrothed might object to, the Grote meee 
Andres had lowered himself by fighting with one beneath him. 
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of unjust gossip and false scandal. The mother and 
father of Andres were deeply agitated. They feared that 
Sotileza’s foster parents would insist upon marriage, and 
they began scheming to prevent it. To the simpler fisher 
folk an alliance with a lad of the higher caste was so 
contrary to convention that they could not consider it. 

Cleto, a boy of the same caste as Sotileza, wished 
to marry her. This alliance was pleasing to her foster 
parents, to the priest, and to all those concerned with 
her welfare. The fact that Sotileza did not love Cleto 
did not enter into the question. They only considered 
that it was a match according to the law of God, and 
society and perhaps the best one that she could make. 
In urging her to marry Cleto the priest said, “Although 
you are pretty and honorable and deserve a marquis, mar- 
quises do not look for a girl of the fisher folk to marry, 
Silda, but sooner or later you will have to marry a 
‘callealtero’.””* 

At last the bonds of caste were stronger than love 
or desire, for Sotileza married Cleto, and Andres, rather 
than oppose convention and fly in the face of public 
opinion, married a girl of his caste.” It is evident that 
the author sanctioned such an arrangement; that ‘he be- 
lieved it proper for Sotileza to marry Cleto, and Andres, 
Luisa; that an alliance between Sotileza and Andres 
was contrary to all standards of society and nature and 
would inevitably result in tragedy and misery. 

Sociologists say that education is the means of over- 
coming caste systems. But there is no such remedy 
in the scheme of things as far as Pereda is concerned, 
for education is rarely mentioned. The children of the 
fisher folk were not educated at all and the children of 
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5. In El Sabor de la Tierruca there was a similar tragedy of love. Maria, 
daughter of the most prominent man of the village, loved a man of a lower 
easte. Ana, a friend of Maria, thought her father would never consent to the 
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the upper class were educated only for a profession. 
But to Pereda there was no need of remedy. It was his 
firm conviction that society was rightly divided by caste 
lines. As he believed there were people born to rule, 
making a political caste, so he believed that people were 
born into other social castes. 


In Los Hombres de Pro Pereda shows the futility of 
an attempt to rise to a caste or a social status above that 
in which, by birth and circumstances, one naturally be- 
longs. Simon was the most important man in the little 
country town in which he lived. He and his wife, Juana, 
owned a store and had made a small fortune which per- 
mitted them to be the most independent persons of the 
town. But Juana was not satisfied with being the most 
envied and most respected woman of the village; she was 
socially ambitious and she longed to be a leader in the 
social life of a city. One day Simon asked the village 
priest to advise them whether it would be best to stay 
there or move to a longer place. The priest said to them: 
“To leave here where everything is sure, because of an 
illusory hope of a better thing, I take for foolhardiness,” 
and he reminded them of the proverb which says, “It is 
worth more to be the head of a rat than the tail of a lion.’””® 


The priest’s recommendations to Simon offer an oc- 
casion for Pereda to expound his theory, to be content 
with one’s lot; not to seek for things beyond but to be 
happy where one is and with the things one has.’ How- 
ever, Juana and Simon do not listen to the wisdom of 
the priest but move to a small town where differences in 
caste were guarded “even in the house of God—the only 
point on earth in which the exaggerated equality of man 


6. Los Hombres de Pro, p. 18. 


7. Further expressed in El Sabor de la Tierruca, p. 168. Andres warns 
Nisco who is trying to become educated and rise above his caste, “You with 
your jacket and your -farmlands, with a hatchet in your hand, or you, dancing 
in your shirt sleeves in your own group, are a lad like no other one about 
here. But suddenly put on a frock coat and approach a great lady, and even 
the children will scorn you. If all this education raises you much above those 
of your condition in life it still leaves you a hundred leagues from those to 
whom you are pretending.’’ 
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is an established fact.”* Even the children had early 
learned to consider caste lines as a part of their social 
system and to observe them strictly. They mocked the 
daughter of Juana and Simon; in the Alameda they threw 
stones at her and refused to let her join their games. 
Juana with all her efforts and all her well planned 
schemes, could not rise above the name of “tavern 
keeper.” Simon, though he was the richest man in town 
and gave financial aid to many men of the upper caste, 
could never succeed in becoming one of them. One is 
impressed with the fact that it is not because of lack 
of personal qualifications that they were excluded from 
the upper class, but because of the unvariable law 
of society. Pereda argues, therefore, that persons should 
be content where they are and not waste their lives in 
a vain endeavor to succeed in that which is in opposi- 
tion to established form. 


This couple moved from place to place, vainly at- 
tempting to climb socially. At last Simon’s district 
elected him as their representative in the national leg- 
islature, and Juana believed her social desires would 
finally be granted. But there, too, in the capital city the 
lines of caste were unbreakable. How ridiculous ap- 
peared these people trying to rise to a higher social 
caste! How vain was their attempt! Custom, conven- 
tion, public opinion were too strong to allow it. Only 
‘misery and failure could result from social ambition. One 
could be happy only by remaining where God had placed 
him and being content with it. 


8. Ibid., p. 26. In this phrase Pereda states his conviction of the in- 
equality of man in a social world. He even modifies equality by the contemp- 
tuous adjectives so-called and much sung. £127] 


Vil 
POLITICS 


In politics Pereda was a Carlist, that is, an adherent 
of absolutism. The evils resulting from popular gov- 
ernment in Spain explain, if they do not fully justify, 
his belief that the old type of monarchy was the best 
government for Spain. 


In three of his works Pereda treats at length of pol- 
itics and especially of the political deceptions practiced 
on society. These three are: Pedro Sanchez, Los Hom- 
bres de Pro, and Don Gonzalo Gonzalez de la Gonzalera. 
In these he satirizes society’s political machine. All his 
satire and abuse of popular suffrage resulted first, from 
the evils of popular suffrage as he saw it, and secondly, 
because popular suffrage was a characteristic of modern- 
ism. Seeing the disorganization, the panic, and the dis- 
integration that were following in the wake of popular 
government he believed such a condition would always 
be true of democracy. 


Pereda could not see that this was a period of tran- 
sition. After all great social changes the same condi- 
tions of disorganization and of lowered morale occur. 
Something similar happened after the Reformation and 
after the American Revolution. In each case, with polit- 
ical freedom and change came a lowering of standards. 
Now we observe a similar tendency after the World 
War. There are those who think that the morals of the 
young are worse than ever before, and that the world’s 
moral standards are falling to ruin. But those with social 
insight know that such a situation is an inevitable result 
of any great change and they believe that after this 
period of transition normal moral standards will be re- 
stored. It is in this sense that history repeats itself. 

In Don Gonzalo Pereda gives us a picture of a moun- 
tain village, Coteruco. There were to be found peace and 
contentment in abundance; there were found citizens who 
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were laborers and who gained from their labors suffi- 
cient to live comfortably. The simple folk were guided 
by the priest and the one enlightened person of the vil- 
lage, Don Ramon, who was a sort of patriarch. The gov- 
ernment was simple in form. Questions were settled by 
the people in large meetings. Don Ramon directed them 
always toward that which was best for them. 

Back to this town came Don Gonzalo, a political hum- 
bug and demagog. From this group of untutored but 
contented peasants he created a mob, halfwild and un- 
learned, clamoring for political rights. Don Gonzalo and 
his co-workers represent the unscrupulous office seekers 
of the day who by base methods aroused the people, 
gained public office, and then abused the trust the peo- 
ple had given them, using their positions for personal 
gain. 

Pereda has only scorn for the office seeker and the 
political agitator. He expresses his opinion in the words 
of one of his favorite characters who says, “Politics is 
an unworthy farce; political positions are no more than 
positions that the ambitious occupy in order to better 
fortunes which is the principal inducement for all poli- 
ticians. With politicians it is always ‘I’ first, ‘my ‘party’ 
afterwards, and ‘the country’ last. ‘I am always right, 
my party is always inviolable; my neighbor is an egoist, 
his party is the ruin of the fatherland’. 

In Los Hombres de Pro’ is well illustrated the base 
method politicians used in obtaining office. -Don Simon 
wished to be chosen to represent his district at the Cortes 
merely to satisfy his own vanity and the social ambitions 
of his wife and daughter. He had no desire for politics, 
no desire to help solve the nations problems, nor did he 


1. Escenas Montafieses, p. 217. Also in Don Gonzalo, p. 337, ‘‘Four rascals 
exploiting four hundred ignorant souls; this thing is seen everywhere and will 
be seen until the end of the century because it is the natural product of 
human condition.’”? Again in Pedro Sanchez, p. 61, ‘‘Politicians make a living 
off the country. He who is a political rascal is a rascal in general; who is not 
an honorable man in public life cannot be one in private life. Sefior Valenzuela, 
for example, is a gentleman who, if the civil law should be in force in Spain 
equally for all Spaniards, years ago would have been dragging thirty pounds 
of chain in a prison along with many others who now ride in a coach at 
the expense of the State.’’ 
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have any knowledge of government. But he went about 
the district day after day, to village after village, seek- 
ing partisans. To all the villagers he made promises and 
offers which he never expected to fulfill. Here he prom- 
ised a highway; there, the approval of certain municipal 
obligations; still further, the destruction of a woodland. 
He was a proud, arrogant man, and had no affection what- 
ever for the common people, but in order to secure votes 
he appeared to be friendly with the very dogs. When 
he had finished his campaign and had returned home, 
just three days before the election came the news that 
the result was doubtful. Some had decided to vote for 
the other candidate, and three town councils that had 
been thought to favor him “for sure’’ were now in the 
category of “the doubtful.’ The only hope Don Simon 
had was to overthrow his opponent somehow or to com- 
promise with the government. He chose the latter; in 
some manner negotiations took place in certain official 
centers and he was admitted to them; in some manner 
it was put into the official newspaper that ‘the Govern- 
ment had just made the acquisition of one of the most 
important persons of the country.” He won. While the 
elections were being verified there was much talk of 
stuffed ballot boxes, of convict voters, of dead men who 
had voted, of men who had died for voting, of other acts 
as usual and as lawless as these... But at least he was 
proclaimed elected by the district. This election was typ- 
ical of all elections under popular government. Those 
seeking office were unscrupulous and dishonorable, and 
the elections were crooked and unfair. 


Pereda did not believe that the mass of people should 
be enlightened in order that they might take a part in 
the government. Rather he believed they should go on 
passively submitting to authorities especially constituted 
to rule. He believed that the mass was incapable of rul- 
ing itself and he further believed it would never be ca- 
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pable even with enlightenment.’ He had no faith in a 
social order based on human rights and popular govern- 
ment, for in democracy he saw only demagogism work- 
ing on popular emotions. In regard to popular govern- 
ment he said, “it is not justice which rules in such cases 
but passion and fever.”* 


The effort of society to govern itself demands a rec- 
ognition of the laws of social development and requires 
among its members some ability to control themselves. 
Self-Government demands intelligence; unfortunate in- 
deed is the society that chooses popular government when 
its citizens have not a sufficient degree of political intel- 
ligence to maintain it. Pereda, without any knowledge 
of social and political sciences, realized, however, this 
principle, and he felt this condition to be true of society 
in Spain. In a society in which only a few people are 
intelligent and the mass of society is lacking in knowl- 
edge of government the conditions are more suitable for 
a monarchy than for a democracy. This was the situa- 
tion in Spain and this fact was the cause of the failure 
of the attempt at popular government. Pereda points 
out, as in the case of Madrid, that when the people, un- 
ready and incapable of controlling themselves, presumed 
to govern disaster followed. 


In the words of another admirable character there 
is expressed Pereda’s theory that the people should not 
concern themselves with the nation’s political affairs, but 
should leave them to the ruling class. “Let me explain 
to you, neighbors, the process that is used in well directed 
industries. One person makes wheels, another screws, 
another springs, a fourth the dial, a fifth mounts the 
watch. In such a way the device that marks the hours 
with astonishing precision is made. But if the one who 
makes wheels should mix up with the one who makes 
screws, and he who makes screws should try to do the 

3. “‘As to the mass of voters, they would go to the ballot box like docile 
herds, and deposit there a vote which was handed over to them already 


sealed; and they would not know nor will they ever understand this comedy 
from century to century,’’ Los Hombres de Pro, p. 142. 


4. Don Gonzalo, p. 294. 
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work of the one who makes the case the machine would 
not move. So it is true of a nation. While the wise 
man studies, while the shoemaker makes shoes, or the 
farmer cultivates his field, a child could handle the gov- 
ernment. But if the shoemaker aspires to be a general 
and the farmer to pronounce discourses and to untangle 
the mysteries of politics, and all the citizens try to be 
ministers, the state would have no head or feet. Educa- 
tion, natural talent, and a thousand other providencial 
causes might make of a laborer a great legislator, but 
such preeminence is not acquired while managing a plow 
handle, and the simple people will do better to stay on 
their farms, fill their graneries, and leave the governing 
to others.’” 

Pereda unconsciously recognized a great psychologi- 
cal principle, i. e., that calm deliberation is essential to 
the concerted action of a group. As knowledge is the 
directing power so is feeling the dynamic social agent. 
The contemplation of facts has the tendency to calm im- 
pulsive social action; deliberation allows the question to 
be considered on all sides; it faces consequences and thus 
inhibits impulsive activity. Strong feeling cools quickly 
when activity is inhibited. Therefore feeling when un- 
checked is a dangerous social agent. 

The political demagogs of the age realized that to 
gain their ends they must arouse the people to great emo- 
tional stress so they would act impulsively and without 
deliberation. The agitators chose as their scheme of 
action the tavern, where in the garrulity that accompa- 
nies drinking, they could make the people swallow their 
ideas. There in that emotional atmosphere they could 
keep alive the fire of conspiracy; there could most easily 
be planted the seeds of riot and revolt. 

According to Pereda not only does popular rule mean 
an unwise rule, but it brings with it a chain of evils. 
Farmers leave off working, and their families must go 
without food, and other necessities of life. They are 
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too excited over politics to consider the welfare of their 
homes and families. Nothing can overcome the spell of 
mixing up in politics. The farmers frequent the saloons; 
there is an unusual amount of drunkenness and lawless- 
ness. One of the worst evils is the loss of the prestige of 
the church which was formerly the greatest influence for 
good in their lives. In one such emotional outburst, the 
mob ran wildly to the home of the priest, stoned his house, 
and hurled insulting remarks upon him; they desecrated 
the church, tearing down the altar and images; they 
went to the home of their wise benefactor, Don Ramon, 
and scoffed him. 

In Madrid political agitators excited the people to 
such intense feeling that before they had time for delib- 
eration they ran wildly through the streets committing 
enormous outrages. For days Madrid was under mob 
rule and the streets were scenes of fighting and lawless- 
ness. With popular suffrage the people became half 
crazed by the acquisition of a few rights, and mob vio- 
lence resulted. Political participation by the people 
meant excessive emotional stress, undeliberate action, 
and a mob about which Pereda says, “Only a beast with 
an innate horror of all that which is clean and beautiful 
could delight itself in consummating so many desecra- 
tions.’”® 

Reverence for authority is one of the prime in- 
fluences in the development of society. As long as the 
people of Coteruco held law and government in reverence 
they formed a social group, happy, peaceful, and com- 
fortable. As long as the people of Madrid recognized 
the authority of the government they formed the central 
unit of a great society. But when both of these tried to 
take the authority into their own hands and to make a 
universal society there came disaster. 

In Los Hombres de Pro we are admitted to a session 
of the legislature, and in the course of the session we see 
the inefficiency of the men governing Spain and the fal- 
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sity of her form of government. Each member was try- 
ing to get all he could for himself and the province he 
represented. Even the President of the session was a 
great rascal. He planned the Government Loan and ex- 
ploited such men as Don Simon from whom he could ob- 
tain a large sum of money. He promised them a large 
dividend and a title, subtly winning them by promises 
he never intended to keep. There were “two factions 
blustering with rage one against the other. The cries, 
the menaces, and the clamor of two hundred voices and 
of two thousand blows filled the Sanctuary of Laws— 
until the very figures on the wall seemed to tremble. Oc- 
casionally deeds were discussed or measures unearthed 
behind which appeared the honor of some delegate. These 
discussions provoked others in the tone of reprisals, one 
accusing, another answering; until Don Simon began to 
doubt if that were the patio of a correctional or, as they 
assured him, a respectable assembly of legislators.’ 

The following conversation between Don Simon and 
another politician well illustrates Pereda’s conception of 
politics: 

“It seems to me,’ Don Simon dared to say, “that 
here the greatest formality is not observed. I mean to | 
say that with all these political rancors the country gains 
nothing.” 

‘The country is going to the devil, Don Simon.” 

‘What are you saying ?”’ 

“The truth, my friend. This isa farce | tellyyou: 
All this thing of Parliament is a calamity. Here there is 
nothing more than personal ambition, with which goy- 
ernment is impossible.” 

“You are quite right.” 

“And it will always be the same.’”® 

Earlier in the story we visit a session of the council 
of one of the growing towns of Spain in which had en- 
tered the ideas of universal suffrage and political free- 


7. Los Hombres de Pro, p. 156. 
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dom. Here there occurs a most ridiculous scene. Ev- 
erything is hubbub, noise, and disorder. When a speaker 
makes a statement displeasing to the crowd, there arise 
shouts and cries and jeers, and the council room presents 
a ridiculous aspect. The president again and again shouts 
for order, but he is unable to quiet the people. They, 
overcome with the idea of their sovereign right, create 
pandemonium, proclaiming for themselves that sover- 
eignity. . 

“All founders of political creeds have established 
them solely because.they were successful in inspiring 
crowds with fanatical sentiment.”? The crowd does not 
reflect but is a slave of its impulses. Social movements 
have their origin in the crowd. The great social move- 
ment towards democracy that was stirring all Spain was 
no exception, for it brought in its wake scenes of mob 
violence and a breakdown of moral standards. From 
the unfortunate conditions of evils Pereda took his dis- 
like for popular government, basing his dislike upon tem- 
porary conditions which he considered permanent con- 
fusion arising out of inherent defects in the new insti- 
tution. 


CONCLUSION 


José Maria de Pereda was an exponent of seven- 
teenth century Spain. He was reactionary in his views 
_regarding social movements and was opposed to all social 
evolution and progress. The dominant note in all his 
works is a protest against what he thought to be the 
corrupting moral tendencies that follow in the wake of 
progress. Toward the boasted achievements of modern 
times, which he so frankly distrusted, he was extremely 
hostile. 


1. His social attitude illustrates this theme: the 
corruption and depravity of urban life, and the supe- 
riority of social existence in small towns and in rustic 
communities that have escaped the contaminating in- 
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fluences of the larger civic centers. Modern inventions, 
as the railway and press, he condemns because they are 
the means of carrying modernistic and progressive ten- 
dencies to the isolated regions where there is simplicity 
in living. He displays a race prejudice that has no regard 
for anything non-Spanish and which takes great pride 
in Spanish individuality. 


2. The social customs in which he believes are those 
of a primitive society which have received none of the 
affectation of modern society. 


3. The religion he advocates is the simple faith of 
a primitive society—a loyal, unquestioning faith that has 
no correlation with scientific theories. He saw no surer 
way to attain happiness than by following the teachings 


of the church. 


4. He considers the family the foundation of social 
life, and he advocates the old family form in which the 
head of the family is the patriarch to whom all other 
members owe obedience. 





5. He believes firmly in caste distinction and rec- 
ognizes no equality of man. 


6. In his political views he favors the old mon- 
archy, and a feudal arrangement of society, a contented 
peasantry living under paternally benevolent land lords. 
He has no faith in a government based upon popular 
rights and democratic institutions. 


Pereda’s philosophy was not a spontaneous product. 
As is universally the case, it was conditioned by his ex- 
perience. He lived in a frantic.age, an age of conflict be- 
tween the old and the new. He could not get away from 
the conflict in the social world, he was forced to make a 
stand. Therefore his philosophy was a defense; it was 
apologetic and rationalistic. 


The factors conditioning this philosophy were: 
[136] 


I. Orthodox training. He had been brought up in 
the influence of the Catholic faith. He had always been 
surrounded by dogmatism. His education had been re- 
stricted to such a degree that he received no liberal views. 


2. Isolation. He had never travelled and had not 
had the opportunity of comparing his with other societies. 
The situation of his native province was such as to insure 
a more static society and to prevent foreign influences 
from entering. 


3. Unfortunate contact with Modernism. In the 
few instances when he had experienced modern civiliza- 
tion he had found it lacking in the virtues he deemed 
essential to a perfect society; he had experienced it in 
its most corrupt stage. 


4. Social and economic security. He had an ample 
fortune; he was comfortable in the state of society that 
existed in the isolated province that was his home. He 
had nothing to gain in a change in the social form, there- 
fore he was conservative. This conservatism we apply 
in terms of vested interests to such economic and politi- 
cal philosophers. 
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FACULTY NOTES > 


The faculty of Culver-Stockton has suffered a great 
loss in the death, during the late summer, of Professor 
Howard O. Rocks, ’18, who had just been elected head 
of the Department of Education and expected to begin 
teaching here in September. He had completed his work 
for the doctor’s degree at Columbia University, where 
he served for a time as an instructor in Education. 


Professors Lewis S. Hopkins (Biology) and Ralph 
W. Nelson (Philosophy) did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the past summer. 


Dr. W. E. Schultz, of the Department of English, 
covered the New York and New England circuit of the 
Redpath Chautauquas during the months of June, July 
and August. His duties were those of local superintend- 
ent and platform manager—his sixth season in this ca- 
pacity with the Redpath bureau. 


Dr. Ferris J. Stephens, of the Departments of Bible 
and History, spent some time in the library of Yale Uni- 
versity during the summer doing research work in 
Assyriology. 


Mrs. Ada Wallace Roberts, Instructor in English, 
was a contributor to a recent Syllabus on Methods of 
Teaching Literature issued by the Department of Eng- 


lish at Columbia University. 
[139] 


Dr. H. B. Robison, Dean of the School of Religion, 
has been recently active in the literary field of relig- 
ious education. He prepared Uniform Sunday School 
Lesson material for the Christian Publishing Company, 
of St. Louis, during 1924, and for David C. Cook, of 
Elgin, Illinois, during 1925; and is at present making 
similar contributions regularly to The Christian, of Kan- 
sas City. Last summer he was frequently engaged in 
speaking before Christian Church conventions in Mis- 
souri, and giving educational addresses. 
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